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stock-breeding: these were his constant objectives. All obstacles
to good farming he sought to remove. Always an enemy of
the open-field system, he preached the reclamation of waste,
enclosure, individual occupation, capitalist management. But
he preached a gospel which could only succeed in a country of
powerful landlords, anxious to gain advantage by the increased
productivity of their estates, and financially able to put his
precepts into practice.

Even with the lead given by these pioneers, progress was at
first confined mainly to the estates of the more enterprising
landlords. At the beginning of Queen Victoria's reign, British
agriculture, except among the best farmers, remained largely
unimproved. Moreover, it had suffered severely from the heavy
fall in prices which took place between 1813 and 1836. The land
was undrained or inadequately drained, little or no machinery
was used; heavy wooden ploughs drawn by teams of five or six
horses or oxen and primitive harrows were still employed, corn
and root crops were seldom drilled and were harvested by hand
labour. Perhaps the chief advance had been made in live-stock
breeding following the example of Bakewell, but live stock still
remained ill fed in the winter and ill housed. With the begin-
ning of the reign, however, British agriculture entered upon an
era of improvement unsurpassed in its history. It was an era
of prosperity also, continuing to the early seventies, accompanied
by a constantly rising level of prices.

In comparison with England, agricultural progress on the
Continent, with few exceptions, was very much slower. At the
beginning of the period we are considering, French agriculture
was still medieval. The fallow system of cultivation was widely
prevalent, and the chief alternative still lay between the cruder
two-field or more advanced three-field system. In both, arable
meadow and pasture were permanently separated. There was
little accumulation of capital and therefore in comparison with
England less motive for improvement. The internal trade in
agricultural produce was restricted and export to foreign coun-
tries often prohibited. Very little change in the implements
used by the peasant had occurred; the hoe, the long-shafted